
By Daniel T. Campbell, Ph.D. 




“Some women , shaking off the incubus of sorrow, or 
holding it in abeyance, face the world and become 
mistresses of the situation ... A most notable instance is 
the honoured woman whose name heads this article...” 

- Lydia Bailey’s obituary in the Typographic Advertiser 


Family Matters 

Lydia Bailey had the good fortune to be born into 
an extended family with roots in the area and a history 
of businesses relating to printing and making paper. 
Born in 1779, her family consisted of Presbyterians, 
patriots, politicians, and printers. Her parents, William 
and Rachel Carr Steele, were Scottish Presbyterian 
immigrants who settled in Lancaster. Hers was a military 
family, with her father serving during the Revolution. 
Her uncles were notable Patriots during the American 
Revolution. Archibald Steele, part of the disastrous 
invasion of Canada, was seriously wounded, but 
continued to serve as Deputy Quartermaster General 
from 1777 to 1781. 1 William Bailey commanded a 
company that fought at the Battle of Long Island. Her 
sister Ann married an officer in Gen. James Porter’s 
regiment in the Revolution. John Steele, the third 
son, abandoned his training to become a Presbyterian 
minister. He enlisted when the war broke out, and 
would rise to General rank. He commanded Martha 
Washington’s bodyguard and fought at Brandywine, 
where he was so severely wounded he lost use of an 
arm. After recovery he rejoined Washington’s staff and 
was present after the British surrendered in Yorktown. 
The fourth son, James, was too young to fight in the 
Revolution. But, as a boy James enlisted and marched 
as far as Baltimore, where his company learned of the 
American victory at Yorktown. He later was a general 
during the War of 1812. 2 

Just as important was the fact that Lydia Bailey was 
part of a successful printing family that benefited from 
connections with military, business and political leaders. 
Her father, William Steele, was the local prothonotary 
(court clerk). Brothers John and James ran a local paper 
mill. Lydia’s maternal uncles, Jacob and Francis Bailey, 

1. Lancaster History, D. F. Magee, Col. Archibald Steele (Lancaster, PA: Lancaster County Historical 
Society) https://www.lancasterhistory.org/images/stories/JournalArticles/vol25no8ppll5_123_452662.pdf. 

2. SAR Applications 1889-1970, application of Gus Steele, https://www.ancestry.com/ 
inter active/2204/32596_242110-00304/203156?backurl=https:// www. ancestry, com/ 
family-tree/person/tree/81311053/person/36455988589/facts/citation/223016954558/edit/ 
record#?imageId=32596_242110-00305 as of April 27,2020. 
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Tortrait of Francis Bailey by Charles tVillson Teale ( 1791 ). 


were successful Patriot printers during the Revolution. 
Indeed, Francis Bailey, her future father-in-law, was an 
exceptionally important man in the print trade and was 
the first to refer to George Washington as the “Father 
of his country” in 1779. 3 Moreover, Francis is now seen 
as America’s first type founders, a designer and maker 
of metal type, creating the fonts of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. He also was the official printer for 
the State of Pennsylvania and Congress, had printing 
offices in Philadelphia and Lancaster, and published 
his own newspaper, the maverick Freeman’s Journal, 
an anti-Federalist newspaper in Federalist Lancaster 
County. Francis had extensive business contacts for the 
entire region of the new nation stretching from Boston 

3. Susan Carpenter Frazer, “General John Steele,’’The American Historical Register, Vol. 3, (Boston: The 
Register Co., 1896): 648. 







“Work in the printing-press” by Daniel Chodowiecki ( 1774 ) 


to Charleston. Francis’ son, Robert, Lydias cousin and 
husband, was a printer, as was Lydias only son. Even 
Lydia’s daughter, Lydia Ann Collette, married a printer. 4 

Robert Bailey, Lydias future husband, moved to 
Philadelphia in the 1790s to run his fathers print shop. 
Roberts marriage to Lydia in 1799 kept all of their 
lucrative business operations and contacts in the family. 
When Lydia helped Robert in his business, as the wives 
of printers were expected to do, the gender strictures of 
the age kept her role to duties considered appropriate to 
women. It was common for 18th century printers’wives 
to operate a small retail store alongside the print shop, 
offering dry goods and groceries, which Lydia did. Also, 
Lydia would assist with folding and stitching printed 
sheets. Of course, her primary duties revolved around 
being a wife and mother of four children. But, neither 
Robert nor Lydia were bound rigidly to gender roles. 
Robert was a notoriously bad business man - and knew 
it. He habitually extended long credit, while admitting 
he had a very short memory of whom his debtors were. 
Indeed, Robert confessed that Lydia’s “recollection 
appears to be more retentive than mine, and if you 
think mine essential, hers must be much more so.” 
Robert Bailey’s duties increased with time. His printer- 

4. Inquirer (Philadelphia, PA), 12 March 1870. 


uncle, Jacob Bailey, died in 1800, and his printer-father 
retired to the family farm in 1802. Francis Bailey was in 
declining health with vertigo, and no longer interested 
in operating a print shop. “Mr. Bailey frequently 
indulges his old bones with the luxury of a warm bath, 
in the same large copper tub that Dr. Franklin passed 
many of his latter hours, sometimes reading, sometimes 
sleeping.” 

We hear nothing from Lydia Bailey herself up to her 
husband’s death. But, in an 1804 letter to a neighbor, 
complaining of the servants’behavior, Robert gives us a 
glimpse of his wife’s character and life in Philadelphia: 5 

My youngest child very ill was in bed 
while my wife was attending her - my eldest 
scarcely more than three years old was sitting 
on the window seat , your girl came to the 
window and took hold of the child in order to 
assist her to clamber into the window, thereby 
much endangering the safety of the child, 
my servant woman discovering the danger 
forbid her and told her Mrs. Bailey would 
be much displeased were she to see her do so. 

Her reply was she did not care a damn for 

5. Penn State University Press, “Lydia Bailey,” http://www.psupress.org/books/titles/978-0-271-05571-8.html 
as of May 8,2020. 
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Mrs. B. that she would come as often as she 
pleased and that Mrs. B. might kiss her a—e 
if she liked. The same or the next day she came 
into the house and Mrs. B. slapped her for the 
expressions she had made use of and on going 
out she used the most provoking and insulting 
language. 

Robert Bailey died in 1808 and 29-year-old Lydia 
was suddenly a widow with four children, one a newborn: 
Ellen M. Bailey (1799-1877); Eliza S. Bailey (1801- 
1875); William Robert Bailey (1807-1861); Lydia Ann 
Collette Bailey (1808-1870). 6 Worse, she was a widow 
who inherited a business staggering under debt, and she 
was responsible for their payment. Notwithstanding 
the drawbacks, the spotlight had moved to Lydia - and 
there it would stay for half a century. 

Boss 

Bailey was well situated to assume control of 
the print shop, but she had a daunting task. Robert 
Bailey was inadequate to operating a business, and his 
peers saw him as such. In 1812, one of those peers, 
William McCulloch, a printer and historian of the 
printing trade, wrote that “Mr. [Francis] Bailey was 
not fortunate in his two eldest sons, Robert and James. 
Both became ordinary.” McCulloch stated that Lydia, 
in stark contrast, has “carried on the printing business 
with success and reputation.” 7 It is safe to assume that 
Lydia assumed much of the burden in running the print 
shop even when her husband and father-in-law were 
actively participating. 

Still, the late Francis Bailey was most useful in 
other ways. He had been closely associated with the 
poet of the Revolution, Phillip Freneau, who agreed 
to republish his poems “for the benefit of, and to assist 
Mrs. Bailey.” Bailey herself marketed the volumes and 
distributed hundreds to booksellers, and she routinely 
ran ads for the book in newspapers. Another indication 
of Bailey’s better management is seen in her fiscal 
responsibilities. She changed the shop’s bookkeeping 
from the traditional single-entry method to the modern 
system of double entry, which was very complicated, but 
much more efficient. Records show that Bailey balanced 
her books daily. Bailey’s appreciation of innovation is 
also shown by her buying two new presses in 1810 from 
Adam Range, a joiner with a national recognition for 

6. Ancestry.com, Miller Family Tree, “Lydia R. Steele,” https://www.ancestry. com/family-tree/person/ 
tree/73559394/person/38337485113/facts as of April 28,2020. 

7. William McCulloch, William McCulloch’s Additions to Thomas’s History of Printing (Worcester, MA: 

American Antiquarian Society, 1921), 98. 



"Portrait of Phillip Freneau by Frederick Halpin ( 1901 ) 


creating well-made and inexpensive wooden presses. It 
appears that Bailey ran four to six presses in her shop, 
making it a mid-size operation. 8 

Bailey was not the first woman to own a print shop. 
Indeed, the first printing press in North America was 
owned by Elizabeth Glover, the widow of printer Rev. 
Joseph Glover, who died on the way over from England 
in 1638, but it was an indentured servant who did the 
work. 9 Another example is Ann Smith Franklin, widow 
of James Franklin, Benjamins brother, who became the 
first female newspaper editor in 1735 after inheriting 
her husband s print shop. Even though few women who 
inherited print shops in the 18th and 19th centuries 
worked there, resentful male printers sometimes 
complained of the inequity of this “widowarchy.” 
Accordingly, Lydia Bailey stands out because she was 
an owner/operator. She learned to set type herself, 
she sold books, she took out advertising, she trained 
apprentices, performed the bookkeeping, and took care 
of the shop. She combined the duties of a CEO, CFO, 
Human Resources Director, Director of Operations, 
and Payroll Chief in one person. And, of course, she 
had to additionally manage her own household and 

8. Nipps, 140-142. 

9. Cambridge History web page, “Innovation in Cambridge,” https://cambridgehistory.org/innovation/ 
American%20Printing.html as of 21 February 2020. 
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raise her young children. And, she had “gumption,” a 
Scottish word that originated not long before her birth. 

She continued printing a small number of books, 
those titles whose copyrights she got from her husband. 
She was recognized for being particularly skillful in 
creating maps and globes, and created a small niche 
market for those. However, selling books and niche 
markets were unreliable sources of income. Wisely, 
Bailey printed diversified products in the first two 
decades of her management: examination records 
and childrens chapbooks. 10 As time went on, Bailey 
increasingly concentrated on contract job printing: 
blank forms; cards; receipts; handbills; legal documents, 
and bills of lading. Bailey got paid up-front and in cash, 
making her income more secure. She never printed a 
newspaper, since those were partisan and controversial, 
and liable to failure. 

In Loco Parentis 

Bailey ran a mid-size print shop in Antebellum 
Philadelphia, with about twenty workers and four 
to six presses. Her eldest son, William Robert Bailey, 
was the foreman who directly supervised production. 
But, his mother was always referred to as the owner/ 
operator. Lydias parental role as mother carried over 
into her print shop, since the apprentice system was the 
established mode of training. Apprenticeships were a 
traditional method of transmitting work skills from one 
generation to another, with roots going back centuries. 
Apprentices were almost always boys who lived with 
their master and, over a period of years, gained a 
thorough knowledge of the masters trade. In a pre¬ 
industrial age, the apprentices gained skills that made 
their work valuable. In return for their labor, all workers 
were entitled to good working conditions, and Bailey 
had to provide food, clothing, minimal education, 
and shelter. Wages were always ready every Saturday 
afternoon. At a time when cleanliness was next to 
godliness, Baileys shop was scrupulously clean. These 
were “nurturing” duties with which she was experienced 
as a mother. But, her “nurturing” was from a distance, 
and was that of a strict, Presbyterian woman of the era. 
Bailey insisted on receiving respect from all workers, 
and mandated strict church attendance from them. 
WeVe seen what happens when a servant disrespected 
Lydia Bailey. She habitually made notes about her 
workers’conduct, and controlled their conduct. Just two 
years after Lydia took control of the shop her workers 

10. A type of street literature produced cheaply. Usually small, paper-covered booklets, and often printed on a 
single sheet folded into books of 8,12,16 and 24 pages. 



King Bird [Robert T. King and Alexander Baird), from The Comic Natural 
History of the Human Race by Henry Louis Stephens ( 185 - 1 ) 


collectively attempted to win a wage increase, probably 
believing Bailey’s position to be extremely vulnerable. 
They lost, and Bailey wrote “the journeymen did not 
succeed in the above turnout.” 11 

About half of young adolescent boys in 18 th century 
Philadelphia were apprentices. 12 So, this was the norm 
when Lydia Bailey took over management of the print 
shop. Bailey’s apprentices were trained well, and by the 
end of her career people noted that she took “42 boys 
into the mysteries of typography,” with many becoming 
leading printers. 

We know very little about these workers. But, we 
know that three went on to be considered by some 
as “eminent printers of Philadelphia”: Robert P. King 
and his partner, Alexander Baird, and John Fagan. 13 
However, Bailey’s own opinion of Robert P. King was 
much less exalted. Bailey stated that as an apprentice 
King often “stayed out all night,” engaging in “base” 
and insulting conduct with Bailey’s female servants. 
“Delacasy” (sic) forbade Bailey’s “particularizing the 
facts,” - but they were “well known by every branch 
of [her] family.” To punish King, Bailey withheld his 
wages as “a solemn warning to him.” However, King 

11. Nipps, 142. 

12. Hamilton, 629. 

13. Philadelphia North American (Philadelphia, PA) 4 March 1869,1. 
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successfully sued Bailey for back wages in the trial court, 
but Bailey was the ultimate winner in an appeal to the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court. That court ruled that 
the master-apprentice relationship was “if not strictly 
parental... at least pupillary.” 14 

There are two other instances where we meet Bailey’s 
apprentices, both under tragic circumstances. At some 
time before May 1841, Lydia Bailey took on Samuel 
Hanna, a sixteen-year-old orphan, as an apprentice. On 
a Sunday in May 1841, Hanna was with friends who 
decided to go swimming in the Schuylkill River. Hanna 
didn’t know how to swim, but the friends encouraged 
him to try. He drowned. The newspaper account stated 
that Samuel Hanna “was very much esteemed by those 
who knew him.” 15 The second apprentice also has a 
tragic ending, but is unique and extraordinary for the 
era. That apprentice was a sixteen-year-old girl, Lydia 
Philips. 

The only written records for Lydia Philips are a 
death certificate and burial record, both of which state 

14. Nipps, 142. 

15. Public Ledger (Philadelphia, PA) 25 May 1841,2. 


that Lydia Philips died of pneumonia on 25 November 
1841. 16 More tantalizing is a burial record for Lydia 
Baileys church, Third Presbyterian (known as Old 
Pine Street): “Miss Lydia Phillips, apprentice to Mrs. 
L. R. Bailey. Aged 16 years interred in Carpenter 
Street ground.” 17 (Emphasis added) Since people of 
the time knew well the difference between a servant 
and an apprentice, it is highly unlikely the notation 
is erroneous. There are no written histories of Lydia 
Bailey that mention any female apprentices in her print 
shop, but there are few mentions of males, either. We 
do know that female apprentices in print shops were 
definitely a rarity. We do not know if Lydia Philips was 
the only female apprentice of Lydia Bailey - or, indeed, 
of any Philadelphia printer. Women were excluded 
from the print trade either by the rules of print trade 
organizations or by custom. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and Susan B. Anthony both worked to get women 

16. “Pennsylvania, Philadelphia City Death Certificates, 1803-1915,” database with images, FamilySearch 
(https://familysearch.org/ark:/61903/3:l:S3HT-67C8-CX?cc=1320976&wc=9F51-7M3%3A1073258101 
: 16 May 2014), 004009799 > image 1530 of2077; Philadelphia City Archives and Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

17. Presbyterian Historical Society, Third Church Burial Records. From 1819-1868, Third Presbyterian had 
a cemetery on Carpenter Street in addition to the graveyard at the church on Fourth and Pine Streets in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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trained as typesetters despite the exclusionary policies 
of the powerful Typographical Union. 18 

There is nothing in the historical record that Lydia 
Bailey was progressive, much less radical or a feminist 
of any type. There is no mention of Philips’parents, only 
that she was Bailey’s apprentice, so it likely she, too, was 
an orphan with Lydia filling a parental role. It is highly 
unlikely that a sixteen-year old apprentice had the funds 
for a cemetery plot; Lydia Bailey probably paid for it. It 
may be that Lydia Bailey, a fervent Presbyterian, was 
practicing her religious convictions by training Lydia 
Philips in a trade in which she herself flourished. Paying 
for a cemetery plot for an orphan may have been another 
example of Bailey’s practicing what she preached. 

The Tersonal is Tolitical 

Lydia Baileys uncle, Gen. John Steele, got involved 
in politics following his service in the American 
Revolution. He became a member of the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives, and moved up to the State 


Senate. After Steele lost a series of elections, President 
Thomas Jefferson appointed Steele as the Collector of 
the Port of Philadelphia in 1808. With her uncle in this 
position Lydia Bailey obtained contracts for printing 
official documents known as “blank forms”: legal 
documents, blank books, deeds, sales slips, bills of lading, 
etc. In 1813, Steele was elected to the Philadelphia City 
Council, and Lydia Bailey then became the city printer. 
Now, Lydia Bailey could print for a variety of municipal 
offices, such as Sheriffs, Registry of Wills, the city 
councils, prothonotaries, and council members. So, like 
many successful entrepreneurs, Bailey’s innate business 
acumen was enhanced by a well-placed relative. More 
business increased her standing in the print trade, and 
that created more business. Other business owners were 
no doubt especially impressed that she fully paid her 
husband’s debts and incurred none of her own. Also, 
more high-end business was generated as the official 
city printer, with Baileys shop turning out work for 
the University of Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia 
Athenaeum. Major banks, companies, and industries 


18. Ellen DuBois, Feminism and Suffrage: The Emergence of an Independent Womens Movement in America, 
1848-1869 (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press), 131-35. 
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soon followed. 19 

But, Gen. John Steele died in Philadelphia on 22 
February 1827, a man so respected that the city’s flags 
were flown at half-mast. 20 Lydia Baileys personal loss 
became a financial loss when President John Quincy 
Adams appointed his political ally, John Binns, as the 
Customs House printer. In the highly partisan political 
culture of that time Lydia Bailey’s replacement became 
a political scandal. Her status as a widow with children 
now became a financial - and political - asset. 

Binns, an Irish immigrant, was a Democrat newspaper 
publisher who did not support Andrew Jackson, the 
Democrat candidate in the contentious 1824 election. 
Although Jackson received the most votes of a four¬ 
way race, the election was decided by the Congress, 
and John Quincy Adams was selected on the first vote. 
Jacksonians were enraged and spread conspiracy theories 
about how the election had been stolen. Anti-Jackson 
proponents were transformed from political opponents 
into evil conspiring partisans. So, the otherwise routine 
appointment of Binns as a political award was turned 
into a tragic story of a heartless opportunist persecuting 
a poor widow with children. The irony is that no one 
used political patronage like Andrew Jackson and his 
supporters, who embodied the philosophy that “to the 
victor belongs the spoils.” Of course, this tactic was 
unacceptable if Jacksonians were being replaced by 
a Victor” of the opposition. So, when President John 
Quincy Adams used the Jacksonian tactic of rewarding 
allies by replacing Lydia Bailey with John Binns, 
Jacksonians turned the “Widow Bailey” into a club with 
which to beat Binns. 

As the 1828 election approached and Jackson was 
the presidential candidate again, Baileys replacement 
was used to attack “enemies.” At a grand political 
event where numerous toasts were given by various 
politicians, Samuel C. Stambaugh, a politician that 
Jackson as president would make Indian agent in what 
would become Minnesota and Wisconsin, toasted 
“Lydia R. Bailey and her orphans - Martyrs to the 
despotic administration of John Quincy Adams.” 21 The 
pro-Jackson and pro-Bailey - York Gazette stated: “The 
printing of laws “ by authority,” and the custom house 
printing - which latter, by the by, was most gracelessly 
taken from the aged widow, Lydia Bailey - this was 
Binns’ price.” 22 The newspaper was itself graceless in 
declaring the 48-year Bailey “aged.” 

19. Nipps, 142. 

20. Pennsylvania State Senate, “John Steele, https://www.legis.state.pa.us/ cfdocs/legis/BiosHistory/MemBio. 

cfm?ID=5136&hody=S as of April 26,2020. 

21. The 19 Nipps, 142. 

22. York Gazette (York, PA) 12 June 1827,2. 
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John Qmncy Adams, photographer unknown (c. 185 - 5 -). 


However, it was the Lancaster Gazette, from Lydia’s 
birthplace, that published a Dickensian description 
of how a political appointment ruined Lydia Bailey’s 
life. It waxed so lyrically the article was reprinted in a 
Gettysburg newspaper. 

“From the Lancaster Gazette.” 23 

With all her claims upon the public, the little 
government patronage which she enjoyed, 
could not escape the greedy eye of a prominent 
partisan of Messrs. Adams and Clay, and 
Mrs. Bailey, who does not print a newspaper, 
and therefore can have no immediate claim 
to the support of the administration, was 
dismissed as custom-house printer, to make 
room for Mr. John Binns. 

To all this we might have submitted 
without a murmur; but when we see the 
rapacious talons of this cormorant, seizing 
upon the widows mite, to stuff a maw already 
gorged by the hands of his very liberalfeeders, 
we cannot repress our indignation. 

Mrs. Bailey is a daughter of Lancaster 
county. Her relations have always been among 
the foremost when their country needed their 
services. Their course has been distinguished 
for manly rectitude. No man but the duelist 
Clay, could have insulted her poverty and 
trampled upon her merits — No man but 
Mr. Binns would have deprived her children 


23. Gettysburg Compiler (Gettysburg, PA) 18 July 1827,4. 








A lyth century print shop. 


of bread. The people of Lancaster county will 
not be slow to manifest their disgust of such 
evident baseness. 

At the time this was written, Bailey’s fatherless 
children were 28, 26, 20, and 19, and she was already 
seen as a competent, successful, and fiscally sound print 
shop owner. From a distance of two centuries, nothing 
in the record shows that Bailey participated in these 
attacks on Binns. Silence would be her best strategy. 
Moreover, Bailey seems quite capable of realizing the 
advantages in appearing as a “forlorn widow” struggling 
to earn enough to feed her fatherless children. When 
Jackson swept into office in 1828, he quickly removed 
Binns from his position and appointed Bailey as printer 
for the Customs House. Binns had ten children during 
the course of his marriage. 24 There were no newspaper 
articles about bread being taken from them. 

Shopkeeper 

In 1830, Lydia Bailey reached the apex of her printing 
career, operating a mid-sized print shop that employed 

24. John Binns, Recollections of the Life of John Binns , (Philadelphia: Parry 8c M’Millan, 1854), 179. 


167 men between 1808 and 1855. 25 In addition to 
again being the Customs House printer, she was made 
the official City Printer of Philadelphia for the next 
twenty years. At this time Philadelphia was a center of 
American publishing, and Bailey maintained important 
connections with many large publishers. But none was 
more important than her business with Mathew Carey, 
the leading publisher of the era. Carey was on the board 
of several charitable organizations and directed work 
to Bailey in that capacity. The Philadelphia Society 
for Promoting Agriculture and the Female Hospitable 
Society are two examples. 26 

Bailey did not separate church and state when it 
came to running her shop, and had consistently held 
contracts with Quaker, Catholic, and Jewish charities. 
She did work for tract groups, secular charities, and 
churches. Religious connections, too, had financial 
awards. Her father-in-law, Francis Bailey, had helped 
to found the local Swedenborgian church, and that 
connection supplied work for Bailey long after Francis’ 
death. Of course, as a committed Presbyterian, Lydia 
both heavily donated to and printed much material for 

25. Nipps, fn 151 on 577. 

26. Nipps, 144. 
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the Third Presbyterian Church. She was a pillar of the 
church - often literally. During any service she would 
stand upright for a prayer, and stay in that position no 
matter how long it was. It was a matter of principle for 
her, and she made known her disapproval of the church 
women who did not follow her example. Another 
example of her principle - often used in biographies of 
her - is her refusal to rent property she owned that was 
located across from her Old Pine Street Presbyterian 
Church to a prospective saloon-keeper: “What!” she 
protested, “rent my property opposite my own church 
for a tavern! Not if you give me six thousand dollars a 
year! 

End of an Era 

Bailey operated a print shop when the craft was being 
transformed by the very early stages of the Industrial 
Revolution. She maintained this successful business until 
1861, when her son William Robert Bailey died. While 
being the only son was usually a formidable advantage 
in patriarchal society, Bailey’s son is a cipher. During his 
entire life he worked at the print shop and at no time 
was he referred to as anything except “foreman.” His 
mother was the face and name of the print shop, and 
its easy to theorize that Lydia dominated his life. He 
never married, and lived with his mother at 26 North 
Fifth Street in Philadelphia his entire life. Even his 
name, William Robert, reflects the primacy of Lydias 
father, William Steele, over her husband, Robert Bailey. 
His death barely registers in the historical record. His 
death certificate states William died on 23 April 1861 
of “brain congestion,” a term no longer used and usually 
meant what is now known as a stroke. The only mention 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer is: “Bailey — On the 23d 
instant, Wm. Robert Bailey, son of Mrs. Lydia R. Bailey 
in the 54th year of his age.” 27 His death, a week after 
the President called for troops to suppress the Southern 
rebellion, got lost in the tumult created by the opening 
of the Civil War. 

Lydia Bailey’s death was the polar opposite. She was 
81 years old when her son died, and she retired then, 
a time when technological advances were taking the 
print trade firmly into the America of the Industrial 
Revolution. Bailey never adopted the steam-powered 
presses, so her print shop was increasingly becoming 
obsolete and the apprentice system was waning. 
Industrial production produced cheap products, 
because machines had no need of skilled workers; easily 

27. Philadelphia Inquirer , 26 April 1861,5. 
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‘Portrait of Mathew Carey by Thomas Henry Smith ( 1886 ). 

Courtesy of the Library Company of Philadelphia. 


replaced unskilled workers were becoming the norm. 28 
Indeed, we know that Bailey’s shop was one of the last 
to not have steam-powered presses. Her print shop, 
while undeniably successful, was increasingly an aspect 
of a passing age. Moreover, Bailey’s physical stamina 
was waning. 

During her retirement years, “she bore composedly 
the physical weakness incident to protracted years; but 
her energy of mind remained in vigour.” 29 She died on 
21 February 1869. The Typographic Advertiser, a trade 
journal, printed a full obituary on its front page, lauding 
Lydia Bailey and her six decades as owner/operator of 
a well-run print shop. Her church similarly noted the 
accomplishments of Bailey in a book celebrating its 
centennial. Those praises and accomplishments are more 
impressive given the barriers all women had thrown in 
their paths. Lydia Bailey, however, overcame them. 

28. Hamilton, Gillian. l ‘The Decline of Apprenticeship in North America: Evidencefrom Montreal.” The Journal of 
Economic History 60, no. 3 (2000): 627-64. Accessed April 28,2020. www.jstor.org/stable/2566433. 

29. Typographic Advertiser (Philadelphia, PA), April 1869, Vol. XIV, #3, p. 1. 






Old Tine Churchyard (date unknown). 


We hope you enjoyed reading ourfirst publication of,a historical biography written by Daniel Campbell , 
Ph.D., one of our Trustees. The research begun by the late Ronn Shaffer serves as the basisfor our ongoing 
investigations into the lives of the men and women buried at Old Tine Street Church. 

As we continue to explore the wealth of history surrounding this sacred place, we intend to share with 
our wider community not only biographies - but also re-discovered information on different topics of 
interest. These include, but wont be limited to, investigating: the occupations of those buried at Old Pine; 
the role privateers played during the American Revolutionary War; and how several of those buried at 
Old Pine Street Church helped facilitate the Underground Railroad. 

Much remains to be done at the Old Pine Conservancy. Besides ensuring the preservation of centuries 
old gravestones, we are developing an educational program for a wide audience that will bring our past 
to life. 

To accomplish our ongoing research, we have invited university students to work along side us as 
interns. These young people bring enthusiasm and fresh eyes to the narrative of our past. The cost of their 
stipend is totally supported by the Old Pine Conservancy. 

You can play a part in helping us accomplish this work by making a donation. You will find various 
ways to contribute on our website, www.oldpineconservancy.org. 

We thank you for your continued support and interest in the Old Pine Conservancy. 


Sincerely, 

Old Pine Conservancy Board 
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CONSERVANCY 

412 Pine Street, Philadelphia, PA 19106 

phone // 215.925.8051 • email // info@oldpineconservancy.org • web // www.oldpineconservancy.org 

Board of Directors 

Alice Reyes, President • Jim Murphy, Vice President • Daniel Campbell, Treasurer 
Brittany Cohen, Secretary • Matthew Battista, Trustee 
Ronald Brady, Trustee • Amy Grant, Trustee 


Who We Are 

Old Pine Conservancy is a 501(c)(3) non-profit charitable organization registered in Pennsylvania. 
Old Pine Conservancy actively seeks funding from foundations and government resources - as well as 
from individuals and private historical organizations - as part of our long- and short-term planning. 


Our Mission and Goals 

The Board of Trustees of the Old Pine Conservancy invites you to participate with us in our journey 
into the past - to help us understand our present and reshape our future. 

We preserve the historic Old Pine Street Church graveyard, a nationally recognized site, 
that contains the graves of 285 veterans of the American Revolution. 

We conduct research into the lives of those buried here and publish biographical sketches 
we make available to the community on our website. 




We conduct tours and invite our audience to not only interpret the significance of this 
site, but also share their own experience. 



We develop educational programs that engage all citizens in exploring and understanding 
our collective past and its impact on us today. 


/2\ We conduct lectures and programs that promote our educational program and explore our 
V®/ past. 


About this Tublication 

Heritage Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 1, is published quarterly by Old Pine Conservancy, a 501(c)(3) nonprofit organization (Federal 
ID# 23-6269064). All contributions are tax-deductible to the extent allowed by law. 

Rights and Permissions: The copyright for article published in this edition is owned by its author, Daniel T. Campbell, PhD. 

On the cover: “Portrait of Lydia Steele Bailey” by Jacob Eichholtz (1830), oil on canvas, 30 x 25 inches. Courtesy of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art: Gift of The Philip and Muriel Berman Foundation, 2017,2017-100-9. 
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